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THE REFORMATION AND THE 
LITURGY 


Those of us who are called the followers of Luther are proud of 
the appellation; but we do not forget that we are, first and last, Chris- 
tians. As a church, we did not come into existence without historical 
antecedents. In all honesty we admit a great indebtedness to the 
Church of the middle ages. Those centuries were a strange blending 
of light and darkness, of faith and of superstition, of good and of evil. 
The Lutheran reformers did not completely repudiate the middie 
ages, because in matters of faith and practice, as well as in liturgy, 
they received from the church of that era rich spiritual possessions. 
Even today, it is historically impossible to escape the fact that our 
own religious faith, as well as the faith of Christians everywhere, 
must be traced back to the Great Church which dominated the mid- 
dle ages, which again had its roots in the Primitive Church, the 
foundation of which was laid in the apostclic age and ultimately was 
founded on Jesus Christ Himself. 

The Reformation was not something absolutely original, if by 
that we mean a spiritual movement which was rootless and without 
historic antecedents. Luther and the reformers insisted that they 
were only recovering a treasure which the church had always pos- 
sessed but which had long become obscured or forgotten. It could 
be proved that Luther’s spiritual insights were entirely unique and 
confined to himself, then he most assuredly could be accused of her- 
esyy. Luther’s reply to such a charge was effective and valid: He 
found authoritative basis for his distinctive doctrines in the New 
Testament, particularly in the epistles of St. Paul. 

There were radical reformers who could see nothing but evil in 
Catholicism and who sought to repudiate everything received from 
the past centuries and who wished to build a new Christianity. Lu- 
ther strenuously opposed such a view. He saw the good as well as the 
evil in the historic Church. Quite sensibly he maintained that no 
era of Christian history has been without the witness of the Holy 
Spirit, and that the spiritual experience of so many centuries could 
not be altogether devoid of value. With remarkable clearness Lu- 
ther saw the need of reconstruction, of rebuilding the Christian the- 
ology on the ancient foundations of scripture and apostolic author- 
ity. Anxious as he was to destroy the distortions, the exaggerations, 
and the evils of the late Middle Ages, he sought in a positive manner 
to find the principles upon which sound progress could be made. To 
a remarkable degree he: accomplished this superhuman task. The 
formal and material principles of the Reformation still calls for the 
admiration of all intelligent and devout people. 
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In the matter of the worship, Luther’s emphasis was one of pur- 
ification and not of destruction. He wished for a renewal of the spir- 
it of devotion, a warm and personal adoration of Jesus, the Saviour 
of the world. 

There is not time or space in this brief article to even trace the 
outline of the Liturgical reform that took place in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. There was need of endless explanation of doctrine. First of 
all the faithful would have to be carefully taught the things that are 
necessary unto salvation and life. Luther’s emphasis was always an 
inward one. He certainly would have objected to any outward or 
external emphasis in the matter of liturgy or worship. Vigorously 
he fought to abolish any forms of worship which obscured the cen- 
trality of the Cross. He grew violent in denunciation of anything 
which even remotely suggested that the grace of God in Jesus Christ 
alone was not sufficient unto salvation. It was the strange and pagan 
notion of merit which more than all else infuriated Martin Luther. 
To place man’s works, good intentions, holiness, alongside the re- 
demptive work of the Saviour was to him utterly blasphemous. He 
conceived of the work of reformation as that of exalting the Saviour- 
hood of Jesus to the place of absolute sovereignty in the matter of 
man’s salvation. In all of these things Luther stood for a mighty em- 
phasis on prophetic religion. , 

Nevertheless, it is an indisputable fact that in Liturgy and Sac- 
rament Luther differed sharply from the other Reformers and that 
Lutheranism as such has always been at once Evangelical and Catho- 
lic, priestly and prophetic. Lest this sound shocking to the ears of 
some, we hasten to point out that the Lutheran Church emphatically 
repudiates an exclusively priestly caste; she tolerates no hierarchy, 
but instead of destroying and annihilating the whole concept of 
priesthood, she has made it larger, broader and more meaningful by 
extending it to all believers. An ordained Lutheran Pastor is com- 
missioned by the church to carry out in its fullness all that the Chris- 
tian life implies. 

A prophet is one who speaks on God’s behalf, proclaims a defin- 
ite message; a priest, according to the established usage of the word 
in the English language, is one especially consecrated to the service 
of God, a medium through whom prayer, praise and sacrifice are of- 
fered. In the economy of Moses it meant anyone of the male descen- 
dants of Aaron who were especially consecrated to the temple and 
the altar; in the New Testament the designation was extended to all 
Christians of that time. Now in the Lutheran Church a pastor is 
neither a prophet nor a priest per se; but if he is a man of God in the 
full sense of the word he represents both of these offices in a subli- 
mated form. The Lutheran pastor is not simply a preacher. He is 
set aside for a work which is at once prophetic and priestly. The 
overwhelming emphasis usually falls on the prophetic side of his 
task—preaching, teaching, admonishing, guiding and comforting 
both publicly and privately. We do not quarrel with that emphasis 
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but we only ask to point out that no Lutheran pastor considers these 
things to be the whole of his task. When he daily (and sometimes 
many times daily) prays for his people he is certainly exercising his 
spiritual priesthood of intercession together with Christ and the 
whole body of the faithful both in heaven and on earth; when he 
stands at the Altar, symbolic of Christ’s sacrifice, he is exercising to- 
gether with the assembled congregation the spiritual priesthood of 
offering up to God the pure sacrifice of prayer, thanksgiving and 
selfoblation. Whether we like it or not, this is the state of affairs in 
the Lutheran Church. We are at once free and formal, prophetic and 
liturgical. Historically we have elected to be not a sect but a church 
which claims a living continuity with all the valid traditions of the 
past, not stopping short at the Reformation but drawing freely from 
the spiritual treasures of all the centuries. 

This richness and diversity of heritage constitutes an enormous 
asset, but it is not without its risks. A church which embraces a def- 
inite ritual and stated forms of worship will inevitably run the risk 
of formalism, of neglecting the inner spiritual experience of the Grace 
of God for something which is merely dramatic, impressive and aes- 
thetically satisfying. A genuine experience of repentance, faith and 
obedience can be lost sight of in a liturgical church. For good or for 
ill the Lutheran Church has chosen to assume that risk. (That there 
are other risks of an opposite nature every bit as dangerous for the 
non-liturgical churches does not concern us here.) We make bold 
to say that God has chosen to reveal His will to mankind through 
both the priestly and prophetic insights. Somehow these elements 
which are admittedly in tension, sometimes in conflict, must both be 
taught to yield a truer interpretation of Divine Truth. 

The history of the church is an ongoing process, a continuing 
life. Let us thank the Lord of the church for the heritage that has 
come to us. Let us pray that we may make a purposeful and intelli- 
zent use of that heritage. To do so with the slightest trace of ar- 
rogance would be a deadly sin. That which we do in the House of 
God we must do humbly and reverently or not do it at all. We 
do not so much criticize those who honestly differ with us as we need 
to be critical of ourselves, lest we become too indifferent and self- 
sufficient to strive for a full appreciation of what the Reformation 
has given to the world. 


Gabriel Tweet 
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INITIATION INTO LIFE 


“Call to mind, O faithful soul, the wonderful grace of God be- 
stowed upon thee in Holy Baptism. Baptism is the washing of re- 
generation (St. Titus 3:5); therefore he who hath been spiritually 
washed in the lavar of Baptism is no longer held, body and soul, 
under the power of a carnal nature, but because he hath been born 
again of God, through water and the Spirit (St. John 3:5) he is a son 
of God, and if a son then an heir of eternal blessedness (Romans 
8:7).” We could not begin a consideration of the Sacrament of Initia- 
tion with any better words than this invitation to the Christian soul 
extended by Bl. John Gerhard, the prince of dogmaticians of the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession, as he speaks so eloquently in 
his Meditationes Sacrae on the ‘‘Benefits of Baptism.” 

Of late the criticism has been heard that the Liturgical and Sac- 
ramental Apostolate in the Church of the Augsburg Confession has 
emphasized the Sacrament of the Altar while Holy Baptism, the other 
and first major Sacrament instituted by our divine Lord and Savior 
has been more or less just taken for granted. Perhaps there is some 
justification for this criticism, but the Church at large owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to the Liturgical Society of Saint James for the 
extensive work and scholarship which appeared in previous issues 
of Pro Ecclessia Lutherana. 

However, the fact does remain that we are often apt to lose our 
perspective of the sacramental teaching of the Word of God on Bap- 
tism as it is set forth in the Holy Confessions of our Communion, An 
ever deeper appreciation for the divine gift of life which is ours in 
and through Baptism must be instilled in the heart of the child of 
God. In and through Baptism we are born into God’s Kingdom. 
Through the Eucharist and diligent and faithful use of the Gospel 
we are nourished and grow in our new life. Perhaps it is not an 
overstatement.to say that to many Baptism is something of a conven- 
tion which takes place in the life of an individual at some specific 
moment in time, but its continual efficacy throughout life is for- 
gotten. It is well for us to continually ponder the simple catechetical 
truth of Bl. Martin Luther in the Fourth Chief Part of The Small 
Catechism: “What does such baptizing with water signify? It sig- 
nifies that the Old Adam in us should by daily contrition and repen- 
tence be drowned and die with all sins and evil lusts, and, again a 
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NEW MAN daily come forth and arise, who shall live before God in 
righteousness and purity forever. Where is this written? Saint Paul 
writes, Romans, chapter sixth: We are buried with Christ by Bap- 
tism into death, that like as He was raised from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life.” 
By virtue of our Baptism we have been given new life in Christ. It 
is for us our passport into glory. We dare not now persistently and 
willingly continue in a life that is a denial of the covenant which the 
Blessed Trinity made with us and we with Him. We dare not re- 
main infants in the new-life in Christ, and that is precisely what 
many are consciously or unconsciously attempting, and not without 
tragic results. 

Any consideration of Baptism must begin at the beginning, the 
beginning of man himself. Our first parents were the crown of 
God’s perfect creation. Upon them was bestowed His image, that 
perfect innocence, righteousness and holiness which alone availeth 
before Him. But we don’t have to read very far in the opening pages 
of the Sacred Scriptures to learn that this blessedness was short- 
lived. They proved no match for Satan, and through the mis-use of 
the gift of free-will forfeited their original state of grace, bringing 
upon themselves and their seed the righteous wrath of God and the 
consesequences of sin—temporal and eternal punishment (Romaus 
6:23). But Satan did not have the last word, the final victory. His 
defeat and the restoration of the now totally depraved human race 
was foreordained in the eternal decrees of the eternal God-head. 
And this defeat of Satan and restoration of man will be brought 
about by God through a new creation, the creation of the New 
Adam, the New Man Christ Jesus and through Him the creation of 
a new race of new men—Christ-men. 

To His people, the Jews, God entered into covenant relations 
by circumcision (Genesis 17:11), through which He bestowed His 
sanctifying grace. These our spiritual ancestors were given the 
Word of Promise, but still were under a cloud. For us that cloud 
has been removed and the Word of promise fulfilled by the coming 
of the New Adam through Whom we receive the adoption of sons 
(Gal. 4:4). It is this New Adam, Christ Jesus, Who by His perfect 
obedience and all-sufficient sacrifice has created a race of new men. 
It was He who said to the confused Nicodemus that unless he and 
all men become in all truth infants again, experience a real re-birth, 
there could be no hope of everlasting life, for “unless a man is born 
of water and the Spirit he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God (St. 
John 3:5-7). 

It is essential for us to see by what divine means we became 
members of Christ and His holy Church. As evangelical catholic 
Christians we take Christ at His Word, and in accord with the Church 
catholic of all ages we accept without reservation or doubt the words 
of our divine Head on the necessity of this saving Sacrament for 
eternal salvation, realizing that under all human circumstances He 
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has bound us to His own appointed means, but that He in His in- 
finite love and grace is not so bound. 

Before entering into His public ministry which preceded His 
Passion and death, Our Lord requested baptism of St. John the Bap- 
tist. John had been actively engaged in his preaching mission of 
the baptism of repentence, and made it quite clear that it was not 
for the remission of sins. It was a symbol of contrition and faith in 
Him who was to come, bringing life and salvation with Him. By 
Christ’s submission to the baptism of John He gave it the sacramental 
efficacy of re-birth. “At Christ’s Baptism the heavens were opened 
(St. Matthew 3:16); so at our Baptism the gates of heaven were 
opened to our souls. At the Baptism of Christ all three Persons of 
the Adorable Trinity were present; so they are at our Baptism. 
(Gerhard—Meditation XVIII).” Thus Christ solemnly ordained and 
called the rite of re-birth, the second birth, the birth of water and 
the Holy Spirit (St. John 3:5-7); a means whereby the gift of faith 
would be bestowed and His all-sufficient merits would be imputed 
to the believer; a means whereby the Old Man would be drowned 
and the New Man ould come forth who would live ‘‘before God in 
righteousness and purity forever.” Before His ascension into Heaven, 
His coronation at the Right Hand of the Father, where He fills and 
rules al] things by His power and grace, Christ bestowed upon His 
Church the authority and the obligation to make disciples of all na- 
tions, and to baptize them in the name of the Blessed Trinity. Less 
than ten days later on the first Christian Pentecost, the birthday 
of the Holy Catholic Church, three thousand were baptized and add- 
ed to the company of believers (Acts 3:32-38). Ever since, and even 
until the return of our divine Head in glory, Holy Baptism has been 
and will be the Christian’s initiation into life; His second and real 
birthday, his entrance into the family of God’s adopted children, his 
incorporation into the Mystical Body of Christ, the Una Sancta. 

Saint Paul, under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, develops 
the sacramental mystery of Baptism further in Romans 6: “Know 
ye not, that as many of us as were baptized into Christ Jesus, we 
were baptized into His death, that as Christ was raised from the 
dead, through the glory of the Father, so we also should walk in 
newness of life (v. 3-5).” Here Paul sees a very definite connection 
between Christ’s death, His resurrection from the tomb and the 
Sacrament of Initiation. In order to understand and appreciate the 
mystery and the language which Paul employs we must realize that 
in the early Church the mode of applying water in the adminis- 
tration of Baptism was by immersion. The action of being complete- 
ly submerged and then coming forth out of the water suggested 
to St. Paul Christ’s descent into the tomb and His glorious victory 
over death. The saving stream of Baptism receives its efficacy from 
Christ’s death and resurrection. The Christian is in all truth sub- 
merged into Christ’s death in the holy font, and made a partaker of 
His glorious resurrection, coming forth out of the font clothed in the 
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spotless garment of His righteousness. We have experienced a real 
death, a death to sin and self. Our second or physical death is but a 
passing into the fulness of eternal life. We have also experienced 
a real resurrection, a raising with Christ to newness of life in Him. 
The sainted Pastor Wilhelm Loehe notes in his Haus-Schul-und 
Kirchenbuch, Vol. II, that in the early days of the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession, Baptism was administered so as to bring out 
this Pauline concept. The naked child was placed on the left arm 
of the Pastor and held completely over the font or placed in it. With 
the shell in his right hand the Pastor poured a plentiful amount of 
water over the child as he repeated the Baptismal formula. The 
truth of being buried into Christ’s death, the drowning of the Old 
Adam and the resurrection of the New Man is powerfully portrayed. 
It is also this truth which motivated the early Church to consider 
Easter, the Feast of Christ’s glorious Resurrection, as the great bap- 
tismal feast, and the sublimest of all the Church’s Sacred Liturgy is 
unfolded in that most holy night when the living Lord triumphed 
over sin, death and Satan. The catechumens, who for the forty days 
of the Holy Fast were scrupulously prepared for their initiation into 
life, entered the tomb of the font on the Easter Vigil in order that 
they might more clearly understand and appreciate that which was 
their’s in and through Baptism. Let us earnestly pray that Holy 
Saturday Baptisms with the accompanying majestic Liturgy and 
Ceremonies will again be restored in our churches for the edifying 
of Christ’s holy people. (Una Sancta, Vol. IX, No. 2, Page 11) 


Now my beloved fellow-member in Christ through Baptism, we 
have been born members of Him, and if members of Him then mem- 
bers of each other in His Mystical Body of which He is the Head. 
Through natural birth a child becomes a member of a family and as 
a result there is great rejoicing. So in Baptism, the new-birth in 
Christ, we become members of the family of God. Every time this 
Sacrament is administered in the Christian congregation there is 
much cause for unrestrained rejoicing for there has been truly a 
“blessed event,” a new brother or sister has been added to the fam- 
ily of God, and even the Angels in heaven join in our rejoicing, be- 
cause another sinner has been converted. Every Christian must 
feel the solemn obligation to fervently pray for this little one in 
Christ, and by a godly life set a Christ-like example lest the divine 
gift that has been given be forfeited. 

The Holy Font has been described by a contemporary liturgical 
scholar of another Communion as the holiest spot on earth along 
with the eucharistic altar: “it is the virginal immaculate womb of 
Mother Church from which we were born ‘out of water and the Holy 
Ghost’.” Luther calls the Church our Holy Mother for through her 
we were given spiritual life. Gerhard sees the saving stream mys- 
tically represented in the vision of the Prophet Ezekiel: “The throne 
of the Lamb is the Church, in which alone the grace of Baptism is 
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deposited. The Prophet Ezekiel in his vision saw waters issuing from 
under the Tempel (Ezek. 47:1) which carried life and healing to all 
things (Ezek. 47:9); so in God‘s spiritual Temple, the Church, the 
saving waters of Baptism are still streaming forth, into whose depths 
our sins are cast (Micah 7:19), and whose streams bring spiritual 
healing and life unto all to whom they come.” (Meditation XVIII) 

That which has thus far been said is nothing new or unfamiliar 
to our people. It is merely a re-emphasis of the catechetical truth 
of the Fourth Chief Part which every member of our Church has 
learned in preparation for his Holy Confirmation. The purpose of 
the Liturgical and Sacramental Apostolate of our Communion is 
not, as many believe, an addition to our faith, but it is placing the 
emphasis where it must always be in the Christian life, the enthrone- 
ment of Christ in and through His divine Means of Grace in the 
hearts and lives of His redeemed people. When it ceases to be that 
it loses its right to exist. It is an accepted fact that familiarity with 
persons and things often breeds indifference. Truly the things of the 
Spirit suffer most from this contagion. Therefore we must be con- 
stantly on our guard lest we remain spiritual infants, neglecting our 
growth into the stature of Christ which will have its completion in 
eternity. Remember growth begins already here on this side of eter- 
nity at our Baptism. Unawareness of an infancy in the new life cer- 
tainly has its tragic consequences both to the individual and to the 
Church at large. If, for instance, we go through life complacently in- 
different to our personal spiritual welfare and that of the world, there 
is an excellent chance that we will never emerge out of our spiritual 
infancy, with the result of having only an infant’s capacity for hap- 
piness. Our Christian life is a constant warfare against principalities 
and powers, against the rulers of darkness of this world (Eph. 6:12). 
Minimism and mediocrity in the Christian life gives great consola- 
tion to Satan. Just as the world’s work is not done by infants, neither 
is the work of Christ and His Holy Church. Only the mature New 
Man constitutes the force that is a threat to Satan’s dominion of this 
world. Victorious Christian living is the very least which Christ ex- 
pects of us and which is the challenge placed upon us at our incor- 
poration into Him through Baptism. 

A special ceremony usually marks the initiation of someone into 
any society. So too from the earliest times the Church has surround- 
ed the Sacrament of Holy Baptism with a significant and impressive 
ritual. In accord with the institution of the Sacrament by our Lord, 
the Church names two essential parts of Holy Baptism; (1) water); 
(2) the words, “I baptize thee in the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” In the course of her rich history the 
Church has surrounded the Baptismal formula with a number of ex- 
tremely beautiful prayers and ceremonies. It is hardly necessary 
to state that these neither add to nor detract from the efficacy of the 
Sacrament, but as every instructed member of the Church knows, 
the Church as the mother of all teachers uses everything at her dis- 
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posal to impress upon her children the eternal truths of God. Be- 
cause of the limitation of space we will consider but briefly the sig- 
nificant ceremonies of Bl. Martin Luther’s Rite of Baptism of infants 
of 1526 for their devotional and pedagogical values. Remember Lu- 
ther was a renovator and not an innovator, and the very best of the 
tradition of the Church Catholic was scrupulously guarded against the 
ruthless onslaughts of the fanatics. 

At the beginning of the Baptismal rite, the pastor vested in cas- 
sock, surplice and violet stole, meets the sponsors and child at the 
door of the church. The child comes to the Church seeking admis- 
sion into Christ’s Mystical Body. Through conception and birth the 
individual’s soul is infected with original sin, and in order to be 
cleansed of sin and to be translated into Christ’s Kingdom of light, 
he seeks Baptism. Christ’s servant and representative is vested in 
penitential violet, the color of contrition and repentence, that dis- 
position of the heart which must precede the divine gift of faith. Scrip- 
ture clearly and distinctly teaches the total depravity of natural man, 
that which the Church calls Original Sin. The words of our Lord to 
Nicodemus: “That which is born of fesh is flesh” leave no doubt as 
to the total corruption of natural man through the fall of our first 
parents into sin. Original sin is not just an inclination toward evil, 
nor a partial distortion of the image of God, but it was rebellion 
against God on the part of our first parents, and through them was 
transmitted to the entire human race. As a consequence it brought 
about complete separation from God which took no one less than 
God in the flesh to reconcile sinful mankind to God. To impress this 
Scriptural truth upon us, the first part of the Baptismal rite is per- 
formed at the door of the church. The sin-ladened child of this world 
stands at the door of the Temple of God, expressing his intention of 
forsaking the kingdom of Satan and his desire to enter the Kingdom 
of God through the spiritual application of the Blood of Christ in the 
saving stream of Baptism. 

THE BAPTISMAL NAME: Early in the rite the Pastor turns to 
the Sponsors with the request: “Name this child.” Contrary to the 
opinion of the world, “What’s in a name,” the Church has the ex- 
press desire that the name taken in Baptism be a Christian name, a 
name which is worthy of the dignity of the child of God. It is this 
name which is written in the book of life, and by which the Church 
calls the individual on all the important occasions of his life, his Holy 
Confirmation, his Marriage, at Ordination, and by which she com- 
mends his soul into the hand of God at death. The names of pagan 
gods or ridiculous names are to be avoided since those who are re- 
generated in Baptism are enlisted in the service of Christ. The name 
of a great hero or heroine of the Faith is an incentive to emulate them 
in living for Christ. 

EXORCISMS: There are prayers of the Church in which Satan 
is adjured to leave a person or place which is to be consecrated to 
God’s service. Luther, in his rite of 1526, retained both the minor 
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and major exorcisms. Exorcism is something which is little under- 
stood today, but our Lord many times throughout His life-time drove 
out the devil from those possessed. And He bestowed this power 
upon His Church to this very day. However, we do not want to in- 
fer that before Baptism the individual is possessed of a demon. The 
exorcisms in the Baptismal rite have as their purpose to set forth the 
truth that in consequence of Original Sin the unregenerate man is 
subject to the power of the devil, and must be set free from his do- 
main and translated into Christ’s Kingdom of light. The devil is com- 
manded to leave and to “give room to the Holy Spirit, the Comfor- 
ter.” 

THE SIGNING WITH THE HOLY CROSS: Following the minor 
exorcism the Pastor traces with his thumb the sign of redemption 
upon the forehead and breast of the child, and repeats the words: 
“Receive the sign of the Holy Cross, both upon the forehead, and 
upon the breast, in token that thou hast been redeemed by Christ the 
Crucified.” The Holy Cross is the sign of Christ. It is through His 
work of redemption upon the Cross that Baptism receives its 
saving efficacy. The Cross is that mark by which the true child of 
God is known, and by being signed with it he is set apart from the 
children of this world and is enlisted under the standard of Christ. 
Following the Baptism the sign of the Cross is made over the entire 
body to indicate that the recipient of the Sacrament is completely 
dedicated to the service of Christ through the Cross. 

THE IMPOSITION OF HANDS AND THE LORD’S PRAYER: 
The imposition of hands is an ancient ceremony which has come to 
us from our spiritual ancestors, the Jews. Ordinarily it signifies the 
imparting of some spiritual favor, power or blessing. A unique fea- 
ture of various formularies of our Church is that it is often associated 
with the praying of the Lord’s Prayer. By this action in the Bap- 
tismal rite the Church asks God to look with favor upon this child 
and to receive him into His kingdom. In a very special way the 
Lord’s Prayer becomes the prayer of the baptized Christian, for hav- 
ing received the new life in Christ in Baptism we are able, as Dr. 
Luther so tenderly explains the Introduction to the Our Father, to 
call upon God “with all boldness and confidence and ask Him as 
dear children ask their dear, Father.” All believers in Christ through- 
out the entire world are the children of one Father, and when we- 
as members of the Una Sancta pray the Lord’s Prayer we pray for 
and with one another. 

After praying the Lord’s Prayer the Pastor places upon the 
head of the child the end of the stole which falls from his left shoul- 
der, and leads it into the House of God to the Holy Font where, out 
of water and the Spirit, it will become the exclusive property of the 
Blessed Trinity. “The Lord preserve thy coming in and thy going 
out, from this time forth and even forevermore” is the prayer of 
the Church at the beginning of the procession. What an opportune 
moment for the assembled congregation to join in singing a glorious 
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Baptismal hymn of our Church such as “Dearest Jesus, we are 
here” or “To Jordan came our Lord, the Christ.” There is certainly 
much reason for the Christian congregation to express its joy for the 
Kingdom of God is being extended. Each administration of Holy 
Baptism in the parish also impresses upon the members the truth 
of their own Baptism, and offers them the opportunity to amend their 
life where they have been remiss in living the Christ-life. 


THE RENUNCIATION OF SATAN: Having arrived at the 
Font, the Pastor addresses three questions to the candidate, calling 
upon him to renounce Satan with all his works and ways. The Church 
wants to be certain of the intention of the candidate receiving the 
Sacrament. The works of Satan are sin in all of its forms. His ways 
are the false maxims, the vanities and the seductive pleasures of this 
world, which he uses to lead men astray and bring them completely 
under his domain. St. Paul calls them ‘the works of the flesh” and 
contrasts them with “the fruits of the Spirit” (Gal. 5:16-26). In re- 
nouncing them the candidate freely renounces evil and all of its al- 
lurments. 


THE PROFESSION OF FAITH: Satan was renounced with all 
his works and all his ways. The Pastor exchanges the penitential 
violet stole for white, the symbol of purity, holiness, joy, for now the 
candidate is called upon to make an open profession of faith in the 
Blessed Trinity, Whose living Temple he is soon to become. He is 
called upon to give assent to the three Articles of the Apostle’s Creed. 
To each Article the child answers, through his sponsors, “I believe.” 
The candidate’s Credo is his part in the covenant which he is making 
with God and God with him. He will reaffirm that covenant again 
publicly on the day of his Holy Confirmation. Each time the Creed is 
repeated in the Family of God opportunity is afforded to renew that 
Baptismal oath of allegiance to God and His holy Church. The Pastor 
now asks: “Wilt thou be baptized” The answer: “I will,” gains ad- 
mission for the candidate into the laver of rebirth. The moment has 
arrived, and the Holy Angels in heaven join in with the “Alleluia” 
as the saving waters are poured upon the head of the candidate and 
the Words of Christ, “I baptize thee in the Name of the Father and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” are repeated. Christ’s all-suf- 
ficient merits and work of Redemption are personally applied, His 
righteousness is imputed to the believer. 


THE CHRISOM OR BAPTISMAL ROBE: In the early Church 
the neophytes were clothed with a white robe which they wore for 
eight days following their Baptism. The Vigils of Easter and Pente- 
cost were the days on which the Sacrament was usually administered, 
and the white garments ‘became associated with these great Feasts. 
The ceremony of clothing the new-born member of Christ in white 
upon coming out of the Font was retained by Luther, and is con- 
nected with the beautiful words: “As thou art now clothed with 
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this pure, white, and unspotted garment, so mayest thou evermore 
be clothed with the innocence of our dear Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, for Whose sake God has made thee His child and received 
thee as an heir of eternal life.’ The hymn: “Jesus, Thy Blood and 
Righteousness, my beauty are my Glorious Dress” are blest reality 
to the Baptized child of God for we are clothed with the saving 
grace of Christ. Whenever possible the baptismal robe should be- 
come the property of the individual and kept as a constant reminder 
of his baptismal covenant throughout life. It is a commendable prac- 
tice to display it annually on the anniversary of the Christian’s second 
birth, and that it be used as the altar cloth at the death-bed of the 
Christian, when he receives for the last time the Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. Thus it serves as a powerful reminder of 
the efficacy of Holy Baptism in the life of the child of God. 


THE LIGHTED CANDLE: The ceremony of Baptism closes with 
the presentation of a lighted candle to the child and is led by one of 
the sponsors. The words of presentation: “Receive this lighted lamp 
and keep your Baptism without blame, so that when our Lord shall 
come to His marriage Feast, you may enter with Him and all His 
Saints into the heavenly court and there live forever and ever,” al- 
lude to the parable of the wedding feast and the five wise and five 
foolish virgins. Light in the parable is the symbol of faith, and the 
oil a symbol of the faithful Christian life which abounds in good 
wort's. The lighted taper signifies the faith that burns in every Chris- 
tian; who has received the light of faith in Holy Baptism from Him 
Who is the “Light of the world,” Who has “led us out of darkness 
into His marvelous light.” As the candle burns and is consumed so 
every Christian life should, or rather, must be a shining light should, 
yea, rather must be consumed with the love of Christ. As with the 
robe, the candle should also become the life-long property of the 
individual and burn for the last time when the soul of the redeemed 
child of God is commended into the hand of Christ. 


‘‘O Thou most blessed Trinity, accomplish all this in our souls, 
we humbly pray Thee! O Thou One only God, Who hast bestowed 
Thy grace upon us in Baptism, help us, we beseech Thee, to perse- 
vere in that grace unto the end. Amen.” (Gerhard, Meditationes 
Sacrae, Meditation XVIII). 


Richard Klopf 
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LIVING THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


Reformation Day and After 


The annual observance of the Nailing of the Ninety-Five Thesis 
to the Castle Church door in Wittenberg was raised to the rank of 
a high festival by the Lutheran Church. In our day, it is moved to 
the nearest Sunday, at which time our people are reminded that 
they have been delivered from the yoke of Rome. This is about all, 
and it seems to be a wholly negative thing, contributing little or less 
than nothing to the spirit of the Christ-Year. What is its value 
then? 

If we travel backwards through the years to the golden age of 
the church, newly re-formed, we would find that a completely dif- 
ferent spirit prevailed regarding the Reformation. The great Augs- 
burg Confession took its place along side the other great confes- 
sions of the church: the Apostles, Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, all 
precipitated by the controversy between truth and error. The spirit 
then, was definitely positive. The church of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion regarded herself as the continuation of the true Catholic Church 
of all ages, Catholic first in doctrine, but no less so in life and in spir- 
it. Because of this philosophy behind the Lutheran Reformation the 
entire church was to be re-discovered in all its details: Whatever did 
not contradict the sacred Scriptures was to be preserved intact, as 
it had been for hundreds of years. 

If there is anything we can do in regard to our Reformation 
celebration, it is to emphasize once more, the positive nature of the 
movement. It was a return to ancient Catholic faith and life in its 
pristine glory: worship in the native tongue, accession to the Scrip- 
tures, pure doctrine, the weekly Eucharist, and the congregational 
hymn—all contribtuions of Dr. Martin Luther to the church. 

Many people would no doubt be surprised to see Luther’s idea 
of what an evangelical service should be like, since he is looked upon 
somewhat as a John Calvin rather than the man he really was. That 
is because the people (pastors also included) do not know Luther. 
We know him only by the construction that has been placed upon 
him by those who wished him to be a Reformed church leader. 

Reformation would be the time then to correct some false ideas. 
What better way than to perform the beautiful Formula Missae now 
becoming so popular, with a stirring sermon on the blessings of the 
Lutheran Reformation as mentioned above. Why should Lutherans 
go through life with a false picture of what Luther was not? 

Reformation night is Hallowe’en and the connection between the 
two ean be made very noticeable, especially when we realize that Hal- 
lowe’en is the vigil of all Saints Day and stresses the continuation 
of the church through its faithful witnesses. 

The present-day Hallowe’en observance had its beginnings in 
the church when, in ancient times, members of the parishes walked 
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in procession into the church, carrying the relics of the martyrs. In 
later centuries, when relics became scarce, the participants at this 
annual memorial observance arrayed themselves in garments similar 
to those worn by the martyrs, and carried in addition the various 
symbols of the saints. Thus, our present-day custom of masquerad- 
ing. Since Hallowe’en is ofttimes a destructive celebration, we could 
make good use of the original idea and center our attention around 
the true observance of this day. A pagaent could be arranged, fitly 
portraying the meaning of the day dedicated to the memory of all 
the faithful of all ages, known and unknown, who have received the 
crown of glory. 

This could best be held in the parish hall, unless it were very sol- 
emn, and the stage could be arranged with a back-drop of blue to 
represent the heavens. In the center a large sun with gold rays. 
In the center of the sun the monogram of Christ, the XR is traced. 
All around are stars in various sizes and brilliancies, to represent the 
saints in glory, all receiving their radiance from the Sun of Right- 
eousness (or altar, surmounted by the Lamb). 

The Pastor, or a reader could begin, after the curtain is opened, 
by reading the account of the Saints before the throne of the Lamb 
(Rev. 7:9-17). All sing an appropriate hymn, such as “For all the 
Saints who from their labors rest.” 

Then, one by one, the participants enter, clothed as some faith- 
ful witness for Christ, bearing the saintly symbol or instrument of 
martyrdom, and the martyr’s crown and palm. Meanwhile the 
reader reads from the Scriptures or some other book, a brief account 
of his life, service, and death. Each one, kneeling lays his crown 
on the floor before Him. When the last one has entered, the choir, 
or group sings an appropriate motet. 

The participants may represent as many saints as are desired. 
Suggestions are the following: St. Mary Magdalene, clothed in violet, 
representing penance, bearing alabaster box; St. John with chalice 
and book; St. Stephen in long white dalmatic, carrying a few stones; 
St. Lawrence, in dalmatic with gridiron and palm; St. Paul with 
sword; St. Feter with keys, ete. 

The following morning the all Saints Eucharist is celebrated in 
full choral splendor. 

The Sunday evening following All Saints could be observed as 
Vespers of the Faithful departed (Totenfest) when the office of the 
Dead is sung. It would be a memorial service for all the faithful 
departed in the parish, who entered into the life eternal during the 
past year. Black vestments would be used, and hymns pertaining to 
death and everlasting life. Before the sermon on the Christian Con- 
cept of death and eternal life, the name of those who have died dur- 
ing the year, are announced. 

The Psalms for the office are 116, 120, 121, 130, 138. In place of 
the Gloria Patri, the sentence is intoned, “Rest eternal, grant unto 
them, O Lord, and let light perpetual shine upon them.” 
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The lesson is: All that the Father hath given me shall come unto 
me, and him who comes unto me, I will in no wise cast out. 

The office hymn is Dies Irae, Day of Wrath, sung to appropriate 
ancient plain-song music. Appropriate prayers are used: Thanksgiv- 
ing for loved ones who now rest in Christ; Comfort for the bereaved; 
and prayers for a holy death. 

Antiphons: 

1. If Thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall 
stand 

2. So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom. 

3. Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit. Thou hast re- 
deemed me, O Lord, God of truth. 

4. O how glorious is that kingdom wherein all the saints do re- 
joice with Christ. They are clothed with white robes, and follow 
the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. 

5. I am the Resurrection and the Life: he that believeth in Me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in Me shall never die. 

The eve of Advent Sunday brings us again to a new year in 
Christ. And it is thrilling to revive the ancient custom of singing the 
midnight office of Matins which had as its express purpose, the an- 
ticipation ot the Parousia. No more appropriate time can be found 
to do this than the Saturday night before the Advent Season be- 
gins. 

As in the ancient days, the church should be in darkness; can- 
dles may be lit at the ends of the pews and held by each person. Af- 
ter the stroke of midnight the choir enters, singing the hymn, “Veni, 
veni Emanuel,” walking around the Church, and reaching their places 
at the close of the last stanza. Then follows Matins with a brief ser- 
mon, all in darkness. Then, before the prayers, the faithful follow 
the choir and clergy through the dark church carrying the candles 
and singing the King of Chorales: “Wake, awake, for night is flying.” 
Then the remainder of the service and the benediction. Last, the 
Queen of Chorales: “How lovely shines the morning star.” 

Francis Jones 


CONTEMPORANEA 


The Tenth National Liturgical Week of the Roman Catholic 
Church was held in St. Louis August 22 to 26. Its theme was “Sun- 
day Observance”. Two members of the staff of UNA SANCTA were 
able to attend many of the sessions, and feel that it is significant 
enough to report. 

Are you surprised that there should be a “liturgical week” in 
the Roman Church? “What could they.want more?” you may ask. 
One can learn the aims from printed statements and reports, and 
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even more from observation and private conversation. “The Liturgi- 
cal Movement is one name for that many-sided work going on 
throughout the Church today whose purpose is to bring the lives 
and actions of Christians into closer, more vital contact with the 
sacramental Life and Action of Christ in the Church.” (‘‘What is 
the Liturgical Movement?”, p. 7, published by the Liturgical Con- 
ference, 1947.) Further, “What is needed is not a new way of saving 
the world, but our fuller cooperation with Christ in taking His Own 
Way, given us in the Church, toward the re-establishment of all 
things in Himself”, p. 10. 

To try to put it in our own words, the Church is the Body of 
Christ. (Difference of opinion as to the definition of the “Church” 
is taken for granted here.) That Body is nourished and vitalized 
through the Sacraments. But those Sacraments (and sacramentals) 
must be understood and participated in by the people. Here they 
must recognize and exercise their ‘‘lay priesthood” through the 
highpriesthood of Christ. The preaching of the Word is not given 
the prominence that it holds in evangelical circles, but it is definite- 
ly accorded an important place as necessary instruction, to be co- 
ordinated with the Lessons and other Propers of the Mass. 

Lay participation is to be urged. The people are not to be spec- 
tators, but participants, joining in the singing of the Common of the 
Mass, following every action. Hence private devotions during Mass 
are to be discouraged. “The Mass is the thing.” 

The above is an attempt to describe briefly the heart of their 
efforts. The fact that this is vigorously being striven for is an admis- 
sion ‘that it exists only haltingly at the present time. 

As secondary factors related to the chief purpose, there is an 
earnest desire for the much greater use of the vernacular in all serv- 
ice; a desire for permission to have evening Masses when local con- 
ditions warrant it (this is already done considerably in Europe); 
a restoration of congregational participation in at least some of the 
prayer hours of the church, notably Vespers; a tendency to encourage 
the “altar versus populum” use, that is, the celebrant facing the con- 
gregation across the altar, which is the primitive use and which is 
gaining ground in Germany and France and is found in a few places 
in this country); a quiet ignoring where possible of extra liturgical 
devotions to the Sacrament of the Altar which would tend to mini- 
mize the centrality of the celebration of the Mass itself; a tendency 
toward simplicity rather than elaborateness, and certainly toward 
spiritual vitality and understanding in all acts of worship. 

The home is not neglected, but is encouraged to live the year 
with Christ and the church by means of “home extensions” of as 
many of the sacraments and sacramentals as possible throughout the 
year, so that altar and hearth may be tied together daily. 

It is significant that American Lutherans have much of what 
the Roman Catholic liturgical movement is striving for! Do we ap- 
preciate and use it? Most of what they are working for is essentially 
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good and wholesome, and its achievement cannot help but be a bless- 
ing to Christendom. 

It is further notable that although many priests are either dis- 
interested or mildly hostile, this pretentious gathering drew men and 
women from coast to coast, and from England. It was approved and 
under the patronage of the Archbishop of St. Louis. Whether all the 
hierarchy is enthusiastic or not, they at least did not impede its pro- 
gress, and nothing needed be done apologetically or fearfully. 

The very large percentage of laity that attended the sessions 
of the conterence, daytime and night, was impressive. This appeared 
to have the earmarks of a “grass roots” movement. 

The leaders of this annual Liturgical Week are aware of UNA 
SANCTA, and they respect it. One of them said to us, ‘‘Don’t you 
Lutherans have anything like this?” What would you have an- 
swered? 

Other Christians are keenly interested in the proposed new Lu- 
theran eucharistic Rite. The following comment comes from the Rev. 
Bruce V. Reddish, of the Episcopal Church. 

I notice at once a great many features adopted from the Liturgy 
of St. Chrysostom, of which I have recently made a new translation 
from the Greek text. The introduction of the litany in place of the 
Kyrie is an excellent feature, but it is a pity that the whole litany 
was not used instead of only four petitions. There are altogether 
nine, corresponding to the ninefold Kyrie of the Latin rite. As it 
stands in your liturgy, it sems too short. On the other hand the 
Prayer for the Church seems too long. As a Great Intercession, it 
contains matter which might have been used elsewhere or omitted, 
and parts of it strike one as being rather wordy. It seems to me that 
if it was desired to introduce response into it, it would have been 
better to put it frankly into the form of a litany as in the Greek litur- 
gies. 

The adoption of a proper Canon is of course an enormous gain. 
The introduction (which I notice follows largely the Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom) is superior to our own. It is a pity, however, that in 
the Invocation you followed the wording of our Invocation so close- 
ly, rather than that of the Greek or Scottish Rite or the English Rite 
of 1928, where the Holy Spirit is invoked upon the worshippers be- 
fore the Holy Gifts. This is a change which we shall eventually make, 
I am sure. 

The ending of the prayer unfortunately strikes one as rather 
awkward. I think the traditional ascription of praise is much bet- 
ter, then the introduction of the Lord’s Prayer by a formula as in 
the Greek and Roman Rites (and the Anglican rites in general). 

On the whole, I think the work has been exceedingly well done 
and I sincerely hope that the liturgy will be accepted and used among 
all branches of the Lutheran Church in this country. 
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Writers in this issue. The Rev. Gabriel Tweet is pastor of Our 
Saviour’s Church, Montevideo, Minnesota. The Rev. Richard Klopf 
of the staff of UNA-SANCTA is pastor of the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, Brooklyn, New York. The Rev. Francis Jones is 
pastor of Trinity Church, East Rochester, New York. The covering 
drawing by Miss Nordstrom is in keeping with the emphasis this 
issue places upon the Sacrament of Holy Baptism. The artist writes, 
“The child is received into the Church as a member of it and a 
partaker in the salvation of our blessed Lord through Baptism.” 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS OF UNA SANCTA. Please note that 
hereafter all communications of a business nature should be ad- 
dressed to St. Mark Church, Mendon, New York, and of an editorial 
nature to 197 Maujer Street, Brooklyn 6, New York. 

* * * 

The new editor of UNA SANCTA is the Rev. Arthur Car] Piep- 
korn, Ph.D., Chaplain (Lieutenant Colonel) of the United States 
Army, and Commandant of the Chaplain School, Carlisle, Pennsy]l- 
vania. The former editor, the Rev. Howard R. Kunkle, S.T.M., re- 
signed after serving four years. His predecessor, the Rev. Jens 
Madsen, was the founder of this magazine nine years ayo. 


